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one of the most enviable which can fall to the share of a
mortal.

In a poet worthy of that name, the powers of the intel-
lect are indissolubly interwoven with the moral feelings;
and the exercise of his art depends not more on the per-
fection of the one than of the other. The poet, who does
not feel nobly and justly, as well as passionately, will never
permanently succeed in making others feel: the forms of
error and falseness, infinite in number, are transitory in
duration; truth, of thought and sentiment, but chiefly of
sentiment, truth alone is eternal and unchangeable. But,
happily, a delight in the products of reason and imagina-
tion can scarcely ever be divided from, at least, a love for
virtue and genuine greatness. Our feelings are in favour
of heroism; we wisli to be pure and perfect. Happy he
whose resolutions are so strong, or whose temptations are
so weak, that he can convert these feelings into action!
The severest pang, of which a proud and sensitive nature
can be conscious, is the perception of its own debasement.
The sources of misery in life are many: vice is one of the
surest. Any human creature, tarnished with guilt, will in
general be wretched; a man of genius in that case will be
doubly so, for his ideas of excellence are higher, his sense
of failure is more keen. In such miseries, Schiller had no
share. The sentiments, which animated his poetry, were
converted into principles of conduct; his actions were as
blameless as his writings were pure. With his simple and
high predilections, with his strong devotedness to a noble
cause, he contrived to steer through life, unsullied by its
meanness, unsubdued by any of its difficulties or allure-
ments. With the world, in fact, he had not much to do;
without effort, he dwelt apart from it; its prizes were not
the wealth which coulcl enrich him. His great, almost his